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only one thing worse than war, and that is a useless 
state of permanent and increasing preparation for war. 

My friends, people tell you that the death that comes 
to men in war is its chief evil. What if men are 
killed — after two generations the world doesn't know 
who they were and does not miss them. Humanity is 
like a great ocean — you can take a drop or two out of 
it, and they will never be missed. Of course death, 
wounds, suffering, women's tears and heart cries, and all 
that are bad while you are hearing of one and looking 
at the other. The making of widows and orphans, that 
is bad enough ; weighing down the people with taxes to 
pay for the war after it is over, that is bad enough. But 
that is not the worst thing about war — that corrects 
itself. The worst thing about war is that every war in 
the world throws the world back something like a gener- 
ation, and you never catch up. You are a generation 
behind where you would have been in all the finer 
things for eternity. You do, of course, after awhile 
reach the point you desire, but you reach it a generation 
later. War means for the time being a disruption of 
educational, social, agricultural, industrial, and financial 
relations of every description; it means the deflection 
of the human intellect from the solution of these great 
questions: from State, from mutual, kindly considera- 
tion, mutual love and help, and mutual development. 

I was, of course, glad to hear all that has been said 
here tonight. I wanted to impress upon you, however, 
that you are not going to bring about peace in the world 
until you bring about a love for peace. The great pub- 
lic must be made to love peace. The passion for war 
must be made to be a passion for peace. A false but 
great and old passion can be met and eliminated as a 
world-controlling motive only by a true, a new, and a 
greater passion. Hence learn to say and feel, with 
Thomas Jefferson: "I frankly confess my passion is 
peace." It must come through wisdom, not knowledge ; 
it will not come through teaching the heads of men ; it 
must come, if at all, by teaching their hearts. 



Eighty-sixth Annual Report of the 

Directors of the American 

Peace Society. 

Mr. President and Members of the American Peace 
Society: 

The Directors submit herewith, as the Eighty-sixth 
Annual Report of the work of the Society and of the 
general status of the peace movement throughout the 
world, the special Annual Reports of the Secretary and 
the Executive Director. 

ANNUAL EEPOET OF THE SECRETARY TO THE 
BOAED OF DIEECTOES. 

To the Board of Directors: 
The Secretary herewith submits his Annual Report: 
Because of a serious breakdown in his health in the 
early part of the year, the Secretary was unable for sev- 
eral months to take charge of the administrative work 
of the office, and only in small measure, in the latter part 
of the year, of his editorial duties. He desires to record 
his heartfelt thanks to the Executive Committee, who 
granted him a generous leave of absence, and to the 



Executive Director, who kindly took charge of his dif- 
ferent duties, and thus made it possible for the depart- 
ment to go on without hindrance or impairment. Since 
the first of January he has sufficiently recovered again 
to take up his work, attending to his correspondence 
and editing the Advocate of Peace with the aid of his 
daughter and the help of friends, who have generously 
contributed articles for the journal. 

MEETINGS OF THE BOAED OF DIBECTOES AND THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

The Board of Directors held its semi-annual meeting 
on December 5 in Washington, and met again on May 8, 
preceding the Annual Meeting of the Society. Among 
the important matters which claimed the attention of 
the Board were these: it was decided that the Society 
is "by virtue of its organization essentially a National 
Peace Council, and that as such it should be developed 
in scope and efficiency" ; the question of a suitable cele- 
bration of the centenary of the rise of the peace move- 
ment in 1815 was discussed, and the appointment of a 
committee to consider plans was left to the Executive 
Committee. Resolutions were adopted regarding the 
Third Hague Conference, the Naval Holiday, the repeal 
of the exemption clause in the Panama Canal Tolls Act, 
the renewal of the arbitration treaties, the reduction of 
the battleship program, and the celebration of the cen- 
tenary of peace between Great Britain and this country. 

The Executive Committee has had under its care the 
executive work of the Society, and has met regularly 
once a month, except during July and August Copies 
of the records of these meetings have been sent each 
month to the members of the Board. The Executive 
Committee has had under advisement many important 
questions relating to the Society's work. It has consid- 
ered carefully the matter of finances and the appropria- 
tions to Branch Societies. To make the fiscal year cor- 
respond with the time of receiving the annual subven- 
tion from the Carnegie Endowment, it was voted that 
the appropriations to the societies hereafter be made 
from July to July. Branch societies have been re- 
quested to hold their annual meetings and appoint their 
representative Directors at a time closely preceding the 
Annual Meeting of the American Peace Society, so that 
the reports may be in hand and the terms of office coin- 
cide as nearly as possible. The Committee has ap- 
pointed subcommittees as follows: to study the func- 
tions of the Society as a National Peace Council; to 
consider plans for the appropriate celebration in 1915 
of the rise of the peace movement; on finance; on legis- 
lation ; to confer with President Butler and the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Carnegie Endowment in regard 
to the possibility of securing an increased subvention. 
The Committee appointed the Secretary and Executive 
Director as official delegates of the Society to the Twen- 
tieth International Peace Congress at the Hague in 
August last, and Mr. Call attended. 

FINANCES. 

According to the report of the Treasurer, the total 
receipts for the year have been $39,632.53 and the total 
expenditures $43,002.43. Thus it will be seen that ex- 
penditures have exceeded income by $3,369.90. The 
total receipts, including balance from last year, have 
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been $48,854.63, leaving a balance on hand of $5,852.20. 
A reserve fund of over $14,000 has been accumulating 
for a number of years, chiefly from legacies to the Soci- 
ety, which the Executive Committee does not expect to 
draw upon except in emergencies, applying only the in- 
come to current expenses. From the Trustees of the 
Permanent -Peace Fund (a Trust Fund created in Bos- 
ton about 1850 for the work of the Society) we have 
received this year $3,008.87. The Trustees report 
that there have been unusually heavy expenses in con- 
nection with the Boston properties, for repairs and new 
fire-escapes, as required by the Building Commissioners, 
so that the next remittances will doubtless be consider- 
ably reduced. The Carnegie. Endowment has given the 
Society the subvention of $31,000 as last year, and their 
Executive Committee has recommended to the Trustees 
to grant the same amount for the coming year. Several 
new Branch Societies have been organized during the 
year, making a small increase in receipts from member- 
ships. Through personal solicitation among his friends, 
the Secretary has been able to secure since the first of 
January over one thousand dollars in contributions. 

FIELD DEPABTMENT8. 

Since 1913, when the final organization of the South 
Atlantic States Department was completed, there have 
been five Departments of the Society's work, each with 
competent Directors in charge. It is hoped very soon 
to be able to establish other similar Departments in sec- 
tions of the country hitherto without organized peace 
work. The one thing needful is increased funds. 

Central-West Department. 

It is with great regret that we report the resignation 
of Charles E. Beals from the Directorship of the Central- 
West Department and the Secretaryship of the Chicago 
Peace Society. Mr. Beals has been connected officially 
with the Society for over six years, and has faithfully, 
earnestly, and ably carried forward its interests, first as 
Field Secretary and later as a Department Director. To 
his earnest endeavors are largely due the successful hold- 
ing in 1909 of the Chicago Peace Congress and the re- 
organization of the Chicago Peace Society, while many 
of the branch and local societies have owed their incep- 
tion and development to his inspiration and his untiring 
labor. Through his ability and effectiveness as a public 
speaker, Mr. Beals has been able to accomplish very 
much. Although his official connection with the Society 
has been severed, he will still continue to speak and 
write, as he may find opportunity, for the further ad- 
vancement of our great cause. 

The newly appointed Director, Mr. Louis P. Lochner, 
of Madison, Wisconsin, began his duties on the first of 
May, at Chicago. Mr. Lochner is a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin, and has been the editor of the 
Wisconsin Alumni Magazine and the Cosmopolitan Stu- 
dent, and has had experience in public speaking on the 
peace question. He is well fitted in every way to suc- 
ceed Mr. Beals, and to carry forward the work so well 
founded and so auspiciously begun. 



The circulation of the Advocate op Peace has been 
increased from 10,000 to 11,000. copies monthly. This 
increase is chiefly due to the addition of new Branch 



Societies and to the growing interest in the cause. In 
April 1,000 extra copies were issued in order to provide 
numbers for distribution by the Pennsylvania Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Society, an extended account of whose 
work was contained in that number. The Directors of 
the Field Departments send in frequent accounts of 
their work, which are now placed together in one section, 
under the caption "Field Department Notes." The Ad- 
vocate has also introduced a department of legislation, 
in which important measures pending before the Senate 
and House are quoted by title and number, in order to 
enable our peace workers to take steps to support or op- 
pose bills and resolutions, as the case may require. It 
was also expected to have every two months a depart- 
ment giving references to current articles on the peace 
question in the leading magazines, but this had to be 
omitted recently, owing to lack of space. We have en- 
deavored, as heretofore, as far as our funds would per- 
mit, to make the Advocate .op Peace a worthy organ of 
the Society and of the peace movement in America, fur- 
nishing full and accurate information of the progress of 
the cause throughout the world and serving as a medium 
of communication between the branch societies and 
other peace organizations. 

GENEEAL LITEEATTJEE. 

During the year we have added five new pamphlets 
and one leaflet to our list of publications : "The Burden 
of the Nations" (Thomas E. Green), "The Doom of 
War" (Arthur D. Call), "New England as a Factor in 
the Peace Movement" (James L. Tryon), "The Monroe 
Doctrine and the International Court" (Wm. I. Hull), 
"Organized Insanity or The Hague" ( Geo. W. Nasmyth), 
and "The Statue of Peace," a poem by Katrina Trask. 
Three pamphlets have been revised by the authors and 
new editions printed: "Economic Facts for Practical 
People," "History of the American Peace Society," and 
"Should Any National Dispute be Eeserved from Arbi- 
tration?" New editions from electrotypes have been 
issued of the following : "The Moral Damage of War to 
the School Child," "The Two Hague Conferences," 
"Washington's Anti-Militarism," and "Women and 
War." The editions of nine pamphlets have been ex- 
hausted and no reprints made, as in most cases they 
were out of date. With increased funds this most im- 
portant department of our propaganda work could be 
greatly enlarged, and the need is imperative. Through 
the kindness of the authors and from the World Peace 
Foundations and other peace organizations we have been 
able to secure a number of copies of speeches and re- 
prints of articles to use for distribution among students 
and others who were writing or debating on peace sub- 
jects. In these ways we have been enabled to distribute 
more literature than our funds would otherwise have 
permitted. An effort is being made at the present time 
by the World Peace Foundation, the Carnegie Endow- 
ment, and the American Peace Society to work out a 
plan whereby duplication of publications may be avoided 
and societies enabled to purchase their supplies of each 
other instead of reprinting pamphlets already issued by 
another organization. 

All of the more important peace books are kept on sale 
at the Society's office. Among the recent books for 
which we have constant call are : Dr. Hull's " New Peace 
Movement;" David Starr Jordan's "War and Waste" 
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and "Unseen Empire ;" "The Human Slaughter-house," 
by Wilhelm Lamszus ; Mr. Moritzen's "The Peace Move- 
ment in America;" Mrs. TrasFs "In the Vanguard," 
and "The Winepress," by Alfred Noyes. 

It is worthy of note here that the call for the Baroness 
von Suttner's "Lay Down Your Arms," published nearly 
twenty-five years ago, is as great as ever, perhaps more 
of this book having been sold by us than any other sin- 
gle volume. 

That people are reading peace literature is evinced by 
the increased demand for the latest books on the subject. 
"In the Vanguard," by Katrina Trask, has met with un- 
wonted success, having reached its third edition in a 
little over a year, besides a school edition, which has just 
been issued for use in the class-room. "The Passing of 
War," by Canon Crane, is now in its fourth edition, hav- 
ing been published in 1912, only two years ago. 

Several important peace books have been issued dur- 
ing the last twelve months. Among them may be 
mentioned Norman Angell's "The Foundations of 
International Polity;" 'T?he Winepress," by Alfred 
Noyes; "Pax Britannica," by H. S. Perris; "The Mon- 
roe Doctrine, an Obsolete Shibboleth," by Hiram Bing- 
ham, and "The American-Japanese Problem," by Dr. 
Sidney L. Gulick. 

The library of the Society has been increased by the 
addition of several new books, and some reports, series 
of pamphlets, and journals have been bound. It is 
hoped soon to have the files of the leading peace jour- 
nals — such as the Herald of Peace, Concord, and the 
like — completed by the binding of the recent volumes. 

PUBLIC WOKK. 

The public propaganda work by means of lectures has 
been carried on as in former years by the regular Secre- 
taries of the central and the branch societies, the De- 
partment Directors, members of the Board and the lec- 
turers on our Lecture Bureau, and by visitors from other 
countries. At the present time this seems to be the most 
popular method of peace work. To prove effective and 
permanent in its results, however, there is urgent need 
of the enlisting of those who have been interested 
hearers in some form of active and definite work for the 
cause. 

Through a canvass of the branch societies to ascer- 
tain the number of lectures given in 1913, twenty 
societies reported 954 lectures given under their aus- 
pices by 116 different lecturers. This is, of course, only 
a fraction of the total number of peace lectures given 
throughout the country, even under the direction of 
peace organizations, but it serves to indicate the in- 
creased public interest in the subject. Our department 
directors have been exceedingly active in this form of 
propaganda work, delivering lectures in great numbers 
before clubs, schools, churches, business organizations, 
and the like. The Pacific Coast Director, Mr. Eoot, ha3 
been especially active in speaking before schools and 
Teachers' Associations, and has recently received an ap- 
pointment by the University of Southern California as 
Assistant! Professor of International Conciliation for the 
Summer Session of 1914. Dr. Tryon, Director of the 
New England Department, has delivered his illustrated 
lecture on the "Hundred Years of Peace" before many 
audiences. . 

Mention should also be made of the large number of 



peace lectures given throughout the country by Dr. 
Thomas Edward Green, of Chicago, international lec- 
turer of the Society. Dr. Green's address on "The Bur- 
den of the Nations," on lyceum and ehautauqua plat- 
forms, continues to be enthusiastically received in all 
parts of the nation. A most successful series of lec- 
tures was given by Ex-President Taft under the auspices 
of the New York Peace Society, beginning on December 
eleventh. Four addresses were made on international 
subjects, and large and appreciative audiences had the 
privilege of hearing Mr. Taft's scholarly discussion of 
present-day problems. The New York Peace Society 
has also established a new department of work, primarily 
among the women's clubs of the State, with Miss Marion 
T. Burritt as Field Secretary, who devotes a great part 
of her time to giving addresses on peace. The Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society has secured the services of Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead as a regular lecturer. Last year the 
Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Society utilized the 
Chautauqua circuits in Pennsylvania in over a hundred 
towns, presenting the peace message by means of ad- 
dreesses illustrated by stereopticon slides, and thus 
reached over 80,000 people in the rural districts. They 
plan to extend this method of work the coming season 
to include all the Chautauqua circuits in the State, and 
to make use of moving pictures and dramatic readings, 
as well as addresses. Many other of our societies are 
doing equally progressive and valuable work, but we can 
only mention a few by way of illustration. 

An unusually large number of lectures have been given 
during the year by visiting peace workers from other 
countries, among whom may be mentioned Norman An- 
gell, Bernard Noel Langdon-Davies, Dr. Sidney L. Gu- 
lick, and Dr. Shosuke Sato, not to speak of the able 
exchange professors from abroad, all of whom have con- 
tributed much to the growth of the feeling of interna- 
tional fraternity and good will. 

An interesting form of public work, used with excel- 
lent results recently in several sections of the country, is 
that of dramatic readings, given in some cases by the 
authors themselves. Alfred Noyes has given interpreta- 
tive readings of his poem, "The Winepress," in many 
cities, and always with intense effect. Mr. Atherton 
Brownell has also read from his new drama, just about 
to appear, "The Unseen Empire." Mrs. Katrina Trask's 
"In the Vanguard" and Israel Zangwill's "The War 
God" have also been presented frequently, the former 
being especially appreciated by school audiences. 

PEACE DAYS. 

The observance of the regular Peace Days — Peace 
Sunday on the third Sunday in December and the 
Eighteenth of May in the schools — has been more wide- 
spread, we believe, than heretofore. In connection with 
the plans for the celebration of the Eighteenth of May, 
much interest is being manifested in the prize essay con- 
tests in the schools. The discussion of questions of the 
day, such as the Centenary of Peace Celebration, the 
Panama Canal Tolls controversy, and the Naval Holiday 
idea, have brought to our office numberless requests for 
literature. 

The Commission on Peace and Arbitration of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
and the newly founded Church Peace Union have issued 
a call to 50,000 ministers, representing the different de- 
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nominations of this country, to preach peace sermons on 
the Sunday preceding the Eighteenth of May, and to 
advocate the importance of an early meeting of the 
Third Hague Peace Conference. This is particularly 
appropriate, inasmuch as Peace Day is the anniversary 
of the opening of the First Hague Conference in 1899. 
The celebration this year will be the tenth, the Secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts State Board of Education 
having issued the first call in 1905 for the observance of 
the day by the schools of Massachusetts. 

LOSS OF LEADING PEACE WOEKEES. 

There have been a large number of deaths among prom- 
inent peace workers in this country, as well as abroad, 
during the year just past. The Society has lost two of 
its Vice-Presidents and one member of the Board of 
Directors, besides other co-workers in the cause. In 
January occurred the death of Edwin Ginn, widely 
known as the founder of the World Peace Founda- 
tion and publisher of peace books through his "Inter- 
national Library." During his lifetime Mr. Ginn gave 
$50,000 a year to maintain the International School of 
Peace, which he founded in 1910, and which was later 
incorporated as the World Peace Foundation. Shortly 
before his death a home was purchased for it at 40 
Mount Vernon street, Boston, where its activities are 
carried on, and at his death a fund of a million dollars 
was bequeathed to it. . Mr. Ginn had for a number of 
years urged an adequate organization for peace educa- 
tion, as he felt that only in this way could the great 
obstacle of distrust among nations be overcome. With 
this idea uppermost in his mind, he named his founda- 
tion at first the "International School of Peace."' He 
was earnest in his desire to see the immense armaments 
of the world done away and was the first man to devote 
so large an amount of money to the distinct work of edu- 
cation for peace. 

During the same month of January there was also 
taken away by death another active friend of the peace 
cause, Samuel B. Capen, President of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions and Pres- 
ident of the Massachusetts Peace Society. Mr. Capen 
was at the time of his death in Shanghai, China, on a 
tour around the world in the interests of missions and 
peace. He was a Representative Director of the Society 
and had been for years a Vice-President. He was a well- 
known figure at the Lake Mohonk and other arbitration 
conferences, where his executive ability, tact, and judg- 
ment were always appreciated. 

Among other co-workers we may mention Alfred H. 
Love, whose death occurred in June last. He had been 
President of the Universal Peace Union from the time 
it was organized, in 1866, and also editor of its journal 
until the time of his death. Becently the National 
Women's Christian Temperance Union has lost its Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Lillian M. N. Stevens, who had been since 
1898 a Vice-President of our Society. Extended ac- 
counts of the life and work of these peace workers have 
already been given in the columns of the Advocate of 
Peace. 

death of db. albebt gobat and the beobganization 
of the intebnational peace bubeatj at bebne. 

The International Peace Bureau has met with a great 
loss in the sudden death, on March 16, during the open- 



ing session of the Commission of the Bureau, of its 
Director, Dr. Albert Gobat. Dr. Gobat had been in 
charge of its activities since the death, in December, 
1906, of Mr. filie Ducommun. His efficient services as 
Secretary of the Bureau of the Interparliamentary 
Union for a long period of years were worthily acknowl- 
edged by the Nobel Committee in 1902 in dividing be- 
tween him and Mr. Ducommun the Nobel Peace Prize 
for that year. The faithful and untiring labor of Dr. 
Gobat has contributed very much to the advancement of 
the cause of peace during the past quarter of a century. 
The March meeting of the Bureau this year was of 
unusual interest. The Commission met on March 16-17 1 , 
and was followed by the General Assembly on March 
18-19. Mr. Carl Heath held the proxy for three of the 
American members of the Commission who were unable 
to attend. The revision of the statutes of the Bureau 
was the most important subject under discussion. 
Among the changes made are these : 

a) The name of the Bureau is henceforth to be the 
International Peace Union. 

b) The Commission or Council of the Union will now 
consist of 50 members, one-third to be elected annually 
Candidates are to be nominated by the Societies, and the 
list published in the Peace Movement two months pre- 
ceding the meeting. 

c) Members of the Union are to be of two classes, 
active and adhering. Active membership includes peace 
societies and official bodies, and only active members 
have voting rights. Adhering membership is composed 
of individuals and of associations other than peace socie- 
ties. 

d) All peace societies in membership in the Union 
are to contribute to the Union at a rate of one cent per 
member. 

e) No country can have more than five members on 
the Council. 

/) Voting lists are to be arranged in alphabetical 
order by nationalities. 

New rules governing the methods of procedure at the 
International Peace Congresses were also passed, which 
cannot be given here in detail. They concern the meet- 
ings of sections and commissions to prepare the work of 
the Congress, methods of presenting questions, of block- 
ing resolutions, and the like. 

There have been four members from this country on 
the Commission since 1908, Edwin D. Mead, Dr. Samuel 
T. Dutton, Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, and Dr. Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood who has served continuously on the 
Bureau since 1893. 

THE NOBEL PEACE PBIZE. 

The Nobel Peace Prize for 1913 was awarded on the 
tenth of December last to Senator Henri La Fontaine, 
of Brussels, while the prize for 1912, not awarded at the 
time, was given to Senator Elihu Eoot. Both of these 
awards have met with very great satisfaction on the part 
of the pacifists of this country and abroad, as Mr. Boot 
and Mr. La Fontaine have done eminent and notable 
service for the cause of arbitration and peace. 

TWENTIETH INTEBNATIONAL PEACE CONGBESS. 

The Twentieth International Peace Congress, held 
August 18-23 at The Hague, was an occasion of unusual 
interest because of the dedication of the Palace of Peace 
immediately following its sessions. The Congress was 
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held under the patronage of the Netherlands govern- 
ment. Professor J. de Louter, of the University of 
Utrecht, was the Honorary President of the Congress, 
but Senator La Fontaine presided over most of the ses- 
sions. The program consisted of reports from the six 
commissions appointed by the Berne Bureau, and of 
several important papers on such questions as the press 
and the peace movement, an international police system, 
commercial rivalry, and the proportionate reduction of 
armaments. The discussions were of a high order. The 
American Peace Society was represented at the Congress 
by some forty delegates, among them being Arthur 
Deerin Call, James L. Tryon, Hon. James L. Slayden, 
Dr. J. W. Van Kirk, and Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 
all members of our Board of Directors. One of the 
social features of the Congress was the visit to the Tem- 
ple of Peace by the delegates, at which time the Vreda 
Door Recht society presented a bust of Hugo Grotius, 
and Senator La Fontaine made an eloquent address on 
the symbolic meaning of the building, emphasizing the 
fact that it was an outgrowth of the consecrated service 
of the peace workers of past generations. 

The dedication of the Temple of Peace occurred on 
August 28, and in the presence of the Queen, the Queen 
Mother and the Prince Consort, Mr. and Mrs. Carnegie, 
and four hundred invited guests, Mr. Van Karnebeek 
presented the key of the entrance gates to the President 
of the Administrative Council, Mr. Van Swinderen. 
The ceremonies of dedication were simple, but extremely 
impressive. 

TWENTY-FIRST INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 

The Twenty-first International Peace Congress is to 
meet in September of this year at Vienna, Austria, the 
home of the Baroness Van Suttner, and the scene of her 
devoted and valiant labors for the cause of the abolition 
of war. Councillor Wilhelm Exner, of the Austrian 
House of Lords, has been secured as the Honorary Pres- 
ident. The people of Vienna are sparing no pains to 
make this a successful and influential occasion. The 
hope is expressed that the countries of western Europe 
will come into closer touch with the peace movement 
than they have hitherto had opportunity for, owing to 
their remote situation. The peace societies of this coun- 
try ought to make an especial effort to be well repre- 
sented at Vienna. 

INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION CONFERENCE. 

The Interparliamentary Union held its Eighteenth 
Conference at The Hague, September 3 to 5, 1913, with 
over three hundred delegates in attendance. From the 
United States there were seven members of the Union 
present, among them three members of our Board of Di- 
rectors, Hon. Theodore E. Burton, Hon. Richard Bar- 
tholdt, and Hon. James L. Slayden. Mr. Bartholdt was 
named Vice-President for America, and also submitted 
resolutions concerning the treaty agreements proposed by 
the American Government, and made an admirable 
speech in their behalf. Following him, Senator Burton 
further explained the American plan, and plead for the 
adoption of the resolutions. Mr. Bartholdt and Mr. 
Burton were elected as members of the Interparliament- 
ary Council. 

The Conference accepted -an invitation, extended by 
Baron Bonde, of Sweden (whose death occurred sud- 



denly very soon after), to hold its Nineteenth meeting 
in Stockholm this autumn. 

Special effort is being made by Hon. Richard Bar- 
tholdt and other members of the American Group of 
the Union, to get an appropriation of $75,000 by Con- 
gress for the entertainment of the Union in 1915 in this 
country. The Committee on Foreign Affairs has voted 
unanimously to recommend the appropriation, which is 
contained in an amendment to the Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Appropriations Bill. 

THE INTERNATIONAL LAW ASSOCIATION. 

The Twenty-eighth Conference of the International 
Law Association (founded in 1873 on, the initiative of 
the Secretary of the, American Peace Society, Dr. James 
B. Miles) was held at Madrid, from October 1 to 6, 
under the presidency of the Spanish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Twenty countries were represented, the British 
delegation being the largest, with over forty present. 
The members were received by the King and Queen at 
the palace, entertained by the government for a day at 
Toledo, besides being honored in various ways by the 
city of Madrid. The opening address was made by Dr. 
W. Evans Darby, of the Peace Society, London, and was 
an interesting review of the present status of interna- 
tional arbitration. Other papers followed on various 
phases of international law in its bearings on arbitration 
and the peaceful settlement of disputes. Important 
resolutions were adopted on the "Law of the Air," ex- 
pressing the opinion that full freedom of passage should 
be granted the air-craft of all nations, except as sub- 
jacent States issue prohibitions or. regulations concern- 
ing the passage of air-craft above their territories and 
territorial waters. 

The next meeting of the Association will be held at 
The Hague, beginning on September 7. Dr. J. Loudon, 
Netherlands Minister of Foreign Affairs, has accepted 
the honorary presidency of the Conference, while Dr. J. 
Jitta, Councillor of State, will preside over the sessions. 
One of the topics to be discussed is "International Arbi- 
tration and Disarmament," with special regard to the 
proposals of mediation by Hon. William J. Bryan. The 
Palace of Peace is to be placed at the disposal of the 
Conference if not in use by the Permanent Court at the 
time. 

THE MOHONK CONFERENCE. 

The Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbi- 
tration'held its nineteenth session on May 14 to 16 of 
last year, and has been invited by Mr. and Mrs. Daniel 
Smiley to meet this year on May 27 to 29. The session 
last year was the first since the death in December, 1912, 
of the founder of the Mohonk Conferences, Albert K. 
Smiley. His presence was greatly missed, but it is a 
source of deep gratification to the friends of peace to 
know that his brother will carry on, as before, the great 
humanitarian interests for which Mohonk has become so 
well known. In the deed of gift leaving the property 
to his brother, Mr. Smiley expressed thus his satisfac- 
tion that the work would be continued: "It is a great 
pleasure to feel that for generations to come streams of 
high-minded, distinguished philanthropists will gather 
at this mountain top to discuss great national and inter • 
national questions which will help to solve the great 
problems of society." 
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THE NEW CHURCH PEACE FOUNDATION. 

The year has seen another great peace foundation 
added to those already in the field. On February 10 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie announced that he had chosen a 
Board of twenty-nine Trustees to administer the income 
from two millions of dollars for the development of peace 
work through the churches in this and other countries. 
The Endowment was given the name of the Church 
Peace Union. Among the Trustees are two members 
of our Board of Directors, Dr. William I. Hull and 
Edwin D. Mead, and five of our Vice-Presidents, Bev. 
Francis E. Clark, Bev. Charles E. Jefferson, Bev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Bishop William Lawrence, and Judge 
Henry Wade Bogers. The Union is co-operating with 
the British and German Peace Leagues in planning a 
Church Peace Congress to meet this summer at Berne, 
Switzerland. It has just announced the establishment 
of prize essay contests, one to be participated in by min- 
isters of any denomination, the amount of the prize to 
be $1,000. Three prizes of $500, $300, and $200, re- 
spectively, are to be competed for by theological stu- 
dents, and $3,000 in smaller prizes are offered to young 
people in churches and Sunday Schools for essays on 
peace. In the past there has been a conspicuous lack of 
organized peace work among the churches. With this 
new agency at work, the coming year ought to see great 
advance toward the goal of international peace. 

THE TEAR'S ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

The past year has been one of unusual growth and 
development in the field of arbitration, and many defi- 
nite steps have been taken toward the permanent substi- 
tution of law and justice for discord and strife. The 
twenty-four arbitration treaties between the United 
States and other nations, several of which expired during 
the past year, were promptly taken up by President Wil- 
son and the Senate Committee on Foreign Belations, 
and on February 21 eight of these treaties which had 
expired were formally ratified by the Senate without 
even a roll-call. Others have since been favorably acted 
upon.. The Secretary of State is now advocating that 
such treaties hereafter be drawn to run an indefinite 
period of time, until one of the signatory nations should 
express a wish to terminate the agreement. 

Thirty-three nations have signified their approval in 
principle of special treaties proposed by Secretary of 
State Bryan, and such agreements have already been 
negotiated with sixteen different countries. These call 
for a year's delay of hostilities until the dispute shall 
have been investigated by a commission of five members. 

That the Third Hague Conference will now meet in 
the near future seems certain, although it is unlikely 
that it can be convened as soon as 1915. Steps have 
been taken by this Government and the Netherlands gov- 
ernment to assure its meeting, and public ' sentiment 
everywhere is being awakened to the urgent need of pro- 
moting it in every possible way. The National Citizens' 
Committee, formed in February, with headquarters in 
New York City, is actively engaged in the effort to bring 
about the early assembling of this most important gath- 
ering. 

The plans for the celebration in 1915 of the Hundred 
Years of Peace among English-speaking Peoples have 
been well laid, and are being pushed actively in all 



the States of the Union. The American Peace Cente- 
nary Committee arranged for a conference, which was 
held in Bichmond, Va., in December last, and several 
committees were appointed on Finance, Memorials, Leg- 
islation, Historical Eeview, International Organization, 
and the like. The Governors of all the States have now- 
appointed committees to plan for the participation of the 
States, and many local committees are also at work. It 
is much to be hoped that the bills now before Congress, 
which provide for suitable appropriations by the Govern- 
ment, will be passed at an early date. 

The question of the increase of naval appropriation 
this year to include two dreadnoughts is again before the 
country. That public sentiment against any increase is 
gradually becoming stronger is a cause for encourage- 
ment, yet there is more need than ever for the peace 
forces to bring to bear on the lawmakers of the uation 
every possible influence to prevent any further enlarge- 
ment of the naval program. It is a singularly appro- 
priate time for the United States to take the lead in 
stopping further increase in armaments, and the other 
nations of the world would welcome any step that would 
enable them to escape the overwhelming burdens of mili- 
tarism. The unusual majority, 317 to 11, by which the 
Hensley resolution, approving the idea of a "naval holi- 
day," passed the House of Bepresentatives on the eighth 
of December last was a most encouraging sign. 

At the present moment the country is greatly stirred 
by the contest going on over the question of the repeal 
of the clause in the Panama Canal Tolls Act exempting 
American coastwise shipping from the payment of tolls. 
The position of the President and the victory of the re- 
peal forces in the House of Bepresentatives by a major- 
ity of 85 votes lead us strongly to hope that the Senate 
will also add its approval, and thus keep our nation on 
the high plane of honor and respect for treaty obliga- 
tions which she has hitherto occupied, and which the 
world looks to her to maintain, 

THE OUTLOOK. 

In spite of the dark shadow of war which has been 
overhanging our country in recent months, the substan- 
tial gains of the cause during the year furnish many 
reasons for encouragement. Our peace work has not 
been in vain. We should, however, take to ourselves the 
lesson of the hour, and realize more fully than we have 
in the past how much there is yet to be accomplished in 
the way of providing surer safeguards against the dire 
possibility of a sudden outbreak of war. Let us lay the 
foundations deep, and build strong the bulwarks against 
the dread foe ! 

Eespectfully submitted, 

Benjamin F. Teueblood, 

Secretary. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. 

To the Board of Directors of the American Peace 

Society. 

Gentlemen: In accordance with Article VII of our 
Society's constitution, I submit the following as my 
annual report for the year ending April 30, 1914 : 

DEPARTMENTS. 

The following table shows the departments organized 
by the American Peace Society. The headquarters of 
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each department, the States most canvassed by each, 
the constituency included, and department directors are 
given. Mr. Charles E. Beals, Director of the Central 
"West Department, was succeeded by Mr. Louis P. Loch- 
ner May 1, 1914 : 



Departments. 



1. Central West.. 

2. New England. 

3. New York 



4. Pacific Coast... 



5. South Atlantic 
States. 



Head- 
quarters. 



Chicago.. 



New York 
City. 

Los Angeles 



Atlanta, Ga. 



States. 



Illinois 

Iowa 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Michigan... 
Wisconsin,. 



New England 
States. 



f New York 

(New Jersey.. 

(Washington . 

< Oregon 

(California.. 



I Virginia., ~\ 
Florida 
North Carolina J- 
South Carolina 
Georgia J 



":;;} 



Constitu- 
ency. 



20,500,000 



6,600,000 



4,500,000 



9,280,000 



Directors. 



C. E. Beals. 

J. L. Tryon. 
S.T. Dutton. 
R. C. Root. 

J. J. Hall. 



CONSTITUENT BRANCHES. 



The following are the "Constituent Branches" of the 
American Peace Society, given in alphabetical order, 
together with the headquarters of each: 



Name of Society. 



1. Buffalo Peace Society 

2. California Peace Society (Northern).. 
3 California Peace Society (Southern).. 

4. Chicago Peace Society 

5. Cincinnati Arbitration and Peace 

Society 

6. Cleveland Peace Society 

7. Connecticut Peace Society 

8. Georgia Peace Society 

9. German- American Peace Society 

10. Indiana Peace Society . . 

11 . Italian-American Peace Society 

12. Maine Peace Society 

13. Maryland Peace Society 

14. Massachusetts Peace Society 

15. Minnesota Peace Society 

16. Missouri Peace Society 

17. Nebraska Peace Society 

18. New Hampshire Peace Society 

19. New York Peace Society 

20 Norfolk Peace Society 

21. North Carolina Peace Society 

22. Oregon Peace Society 

23 Orlando Peace Society 

24. Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace 

Society 

25. Rhode Island Peace Society 

26. Utah Peace Society 

27. Vermont Peace Society 

28. Washington (D. C.) Peace Society.. 

29. "Washington (State) Peace Society. . . 

30. Wisconsin Peace Society 

31. Youngstown Peace Society 



Location. 



Buffalo, N. Y. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Chicago, 111. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
New York City. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
New York City. 
Portland, Me. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Columbia, Mo. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Concord, N. H. 
New York City. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Portland, Ore. 
Orlando, Fla. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Washington, D. C. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Madison, Wis. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 



Name of Section. 


Location. 


Organized. 




Derry, N. H 






August, 1911. 


3. Hudson and Mohawk Rivers Peace 


Albany, N. Y 




New Bedford.Mass. 
Northfield, Minn... 
Pittsburgh, Pa 






January, 1914. 
June, 1913. 






March, 1913. 




Springfield, Mass... 
St. Paul, Minn 
Titusville, Pa 














Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


April, 1914. 
April, 1914. 









AFFILIATED SOCIETIES. 

1. Intercollegiate Peace Association, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 

2. Peace Association of Friends in America, Eich- 
mond, Ind. 

SOCIETIES OTHERWISE ASSOCIATED OR CO-OPERATING 
WITH THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 

1. The American Society for the Judicial Settlement 
of International Disputes elects a Director of our So- 
ciety. 

2. The American School Peace League, with thirty- 
three State Branch Societies, elects a Director of our 
Society. 

3. The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
gives a subvention to our Society. 

4. The World Peace Foundation elects a Director of 
our Society. 

5. The Lake Mohonk Conferences on International 
Arbitration co-operate in various ways. 

6. The American Association for International Con- 
ciliation. 

7. The International Peace Union at Berne. 

8. The Corda Pratres. 

9. The Garton Foundation. 
10. The Church Peace Union. 

NEW SOCIETIES. 

The following societies have been organized since 
January, 1913: 

Organized — 

1. Indiana Peace Society (Branch) March, 1914. 

2. Minnesota Peace Society (Branch). . October, 1913. 

3. Norfolk Peace Society (Branch) November, 1913. 

4. North Carolina Peace Society (Branch) February, 1913. 

5. Orlando Peace Society (Branch) November, 1913. 

6. Columbia Peace Society (Section) March, 19i3. 

7. Hudson and Mohawk Rivers Society (Sec- 

tion) .March, 1913. 

8. New Bedford Peace Society (Section) November, 1813. 

9. Northfield Peace Society (Section) January, 1914. 

10. Pittsburgh Peace Society (Section) June, 1913. 

11. San JosI Normal-School Peace Society 

(Section) March, 1913. 

12. Springfield Peace Society (Section) November, 1913. 

1,3. St. Paul Peace Society (Section) March, 1914. 

14. Titusville Peace Society (Section) December, 1913. 

15. The Auburn Peace Society (Section) April, 1914. 

16. The Poughkeepsie Peace Society (Section). April, 1914. 



SECTION SOCIETIES. 



Some Constituent Branches have organized section 
societies as follows ; 



AIMS. 



The aims of the societies are in substantial accord. 
They may be stated as follows : 
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1. To promote the active co-operation of all agencies 
working for international fraternity, and that on the 
largest possible scale. 

2. To extend the education of the people in the 
causes, effects, and prevention of war. 

3. To facilitate the establishment of a world order 
on the bases of justice, of international law, of the 
known principles of economy, and of the established 
lessons of history. 

4. To carry on this work as vigorously, effectively, 
and scientifically as possible. 

Special attention is called by some societies to efforts 
in behalf of an International Court of Justice, of 
treaties of arbitration, and of the limitation of arma- 
ments by international agreement. Some point out 
their interest in removing the avoidable causes of in- 
ternational controversies. Some emphasize their at- 
tempts to organize local branches, special conferences, 
essay and oratorical contests, and co-operation with 
other existing organizations. 

METHODS, ORGANIZATION, AND FINANCES. 

The following tables present a comparative study of 
the methods, plans of organization, and finances of the 
various constituent branch societies and sections. It is 
believed that the tables are for the most part self-ex- 
planatory. (The statistical tables appear in the pam- 
phlet form of the Annual Eeport.) 

FACTS NOT SHOWN BY THE TABLES. 

In five years the number of constituent branches has 
increased over 340 per cent; in seven years the paying 
members of the society have increased over 600 per 
cent; in five years the section societies have increased 
over 100 per cent. The net receipts of the society, in- 
cluding the branches, sections, and auxiliaries reached 
during the year the sum of $74,308.16, an increase over 
five years ago of 340 per cent. The net expenditures 
reached $64,657.05, an increase in five years of nearly 
320 per cent. The American Peace Society is, we be- 
lieve, the largest peace society in the world, having 6,969 
members at the present time. 

The Executive Director has, during the year, ad- 
dressed audiences in various places as follows: St. 
Louis, Mo., three addresses; Davenport, Iowa; Annap- 
olis, Md. ; Washington, D. C, fourteen addresses; In- 
ternational Peace Congress at The Hague; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Atlantic City, N. J.; Hartford, Conn., two ad- 
dresses ; New York City ; Boston ; Shreveport, La., three 
addresses; Lafayette, La.; New Orleans, La., two ad- 
dresses; Atlanta, Ga. ; Norfolk, Va. ; Martinsburg, W. 
Va. 

The Buffalo Society operates through a committee of 
seven with thirty-three churches and four clubs, each of 
which has a special co-operating peace committee; it 
also conducts a Peace Movement Study Course in con- 
nection with the education department of both the 
Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A., combining open ad- 
dresses with twelve class-room sessions. 

Practically all of the societies aim to advance public 
opinion favorable to the peace cause by working through 
the press, churches, schools, clubs, and other organiza- 
tions. The distribution of peace literature is rapidly 
growing. 

The California societies sent 4,000 letters and resolu- 



tions to clergymen, urging the importance of the Hens- 
ley resolution and supporting President Wilson's peace 
policy. These societies co-operate with the University 
Extension Department of the University of California 
and work especially to counteract the anti-Japanese agi- 
tation on the Pacific slope. Cash peace prizes furnished 
by the societies were competed for at Stanford Univer- 
sity and the University of California and a number of 
high schools. The California workers are especially in- 
terested in organizing a great peace congress for San 
Francisco in 1J15. 

Some societies, notably the Chicago society, sent 
copies of resolutions to each Senator and Eepresenta- 
tive, besides forwarding many personal letters and peti- 
tions. Practically all of the societies are promoting 
the celebration of One Hundred Years of Anglo-Saxon 
Peace. 

The Massachusetts and New York societies have each 
employed an official lecturer during the year, who has 
worked primarily with women's organizations. The 
Minnesota society boasts an affiliated membership of 
over thirty thousand, and has, in their name, asked 
the Minnesota Eepresentatives in Congress for an ex- 
pression of their sentiments relative to the peace 
program. 

Many of the societies are helping effectively the work 
of the Intercollegiate Peace Association. A number 
have assisted in making effective the itinerary of speak- 
ers, such as Mr. Norman Angell and Noel Langdon- 
Davies. Through special committees the New York 
society has, in addition to some activities already men- 
tioned, worked with labor organizations; it has also 
labored specially in the interest of the Third Hague 
Conference. 

OTHER RESULTS. 

The following results are also sufficiently tangible to 
be reported: 

There is a rapidly growing public opinion in favor 
of the peace propaganda as shown by the increasing in- 
terest and respect among the newspapers, business and 
other organizations. The secretaries report an increas- 
ing confidence and courtesy toward them and their work 
from various other helpful quarters. There is an in- 
creasing demand for peace literature and for the aid 
and services of the secretaries. Courses of study and 
special lectures on peace are being developed in some of 
the colleges. The work among the schools is growing 
more and more effective. A number of the societies 
have already begun to increase their revenue by per- 
sonal solicitation and appeals. By formal vote at their 
Annual Meeting in April, 1913, the Cleveland Peace 
Society became self-sustaining for the year 1913-14. 
The total increase for the year in the number of paying 
members among all of the societies nets 1,302. It is 
generally recognized that there is a growing fraternity 
among the various agencies concretely interested in the 
cause. 

It is fair to assume that fifteen hundred lectures by 
one hundred and fifty lecturers have been held under 
the auspices of the American Peace Society during the 
year. 

CONCLUSION. 

The American Peace Society has during the year past 
continued its policy of quiet, constructive, educational 
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work among the people. It initiated and directed suc- 
cessfully the Fourth American Peace Congress at St. 
Louis. It has on various occasions co-operated con- 
cretely with the Government, and influenced legislation 
in behalf of arbitration and international peace. It has 
maintained its lecture bureau, its library of peace in- 
formation, and it has distributed tons of literature to 
writers, speakers, schools, colleges, and libraries. In 
spite of the serious handicap due to the illness of Dr. 
Trueblood, the Society has welcomed the organization 
of sixteen new peace societies since January, 1913. It 
has continued to issue the Advocate of Peach monthly, 
a magazine which has doubled its circulation fourteen 
times within twenty years, the monthly edition of which 
has been recently increased to eleven thousand — an in- 
crease of three thousand in less than two years. The 
Society has labored in every possible way with other ac- 
credited organizations working for the promotion of our 
great cause. Over fifty peace pamphlets and as many 
books have been constantly on sale at the Society's head- 
quarters. The demand for this literature is continuous 
and increasing. 

Your Executive Director, feels that the work of organ- 
ization and propaganda for peace in this country has, 
however, only fairly begun. Every State must be or- 
ganized. The American Peace Society has the ma- 
chinery for perfecting such an organization. The time 
is at hand for accomplishing thus a most important and 
helpful advance. It is a fact, however, that this ad- 
vance cannot be made upon our present financial re- 
sources. If our work is to be enlarged and developed 
in accordance with the demands of the times and the 
obligations imposed by the new position which the Soci- 
ety has been given in the general peace work of the 
country, there must be an immediate and decided in- 
crease of its income. There are many important spe- 
cific opportunities confronting the Society for pro- 
moting and extending its usefulness. We should open 
at least two new departments at once ; we should finance 
a continuous lecture and publicity campaign; we should 
increase the size and news value of the Advocate of 
Peace; our library, with its valuable books and count- 
less pamphlets, should be catalogued, supervised, and 
strengthened ; many of the societies already begun need 
financial assistance until they can become self-sustain- 
ing; the Intercollegiate Peace Association and the 
American School Peace League are entitled to a larger 
support ; the opportunity of the American Peace Society 
to function as a National Peace Council in larger and 
more effective ways should be improved. 

It has been the hope of the officers of our Society that 
the Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment might take 
the general situation of the American Peace Society into 
account and increase its subvention for the promotion 
of our work. It is a fact, however, that at present our 
efforts are not thus to be strengthened. We are, there- 
fore, confronted with a situation demanding an imme- 
diate curtailment of our expenditures or a decided in- 
crease in our income. 

Yours very respectfully, 

Arthur Deerin Call, 

Executive Director. 



The Country and the Small Town. 

By Mrs. Hiram W. Thomas. 

The plea for the small town in the March issue of the 
Advocate of Peace was one to take to heart. The hope 
for the peace cause, as for every great cause, rests in the 
plain people. They hear the word gladly, but the word 
must be simple and the issue elemental. They do not 
take kindly to the academic. Eeforms are of the heart 
and not of the head. They do not work downward — up, 
up toward the stars — and permeate every sphere along 
the way. 

But is it true, as had been hinted, that between the 
country and the city audience the latter is the more in- 
telligent? Are the denizens of these congested centers 
better informed, or, being better informed, are they more 
sensitive to the things that make for righteousness ? Is 
their reading more in that line ? Do we find the propor- 
tion of independent thinking larger in the cities than in 
the country towns ? I think not. 

The exhaustive grind and wear of the city, the per- 
petual sweep of events, the consuming demands of the 
crowds, the debilitating influence of the multiple press, 
and, above all, the temptation to thrust responsibility 
upon numbers are conditions that make for indifference 
and weakness. 

Eeforms are not cradled in a crowd. Boston, great as 
she found herself to be, was not the birthplace of aboli- 
tion, or New York or Chicago of woman's suffrage. Pro- 
hibition is not moving by leaps and bounds because cities 
are clamoring for it. Where the initiative and referen- 
dum, the recall, the election of United States Senators 
by the people, reform in currency and tariff, abolition of 
child labor, public ownership of public utilities, and 
other movements for the masses reach the ear and heart 
is where the weekly paper does its quiet work, where the 
religious and reform press leave a message to stay, and 
where the granges and farmers' alliances and agricul- 
tural conferences and institutes, and labor, sane and 
reasonable, call the community life to wider vision. 

Yes, let the message of peace be sent to the country 
and country towns. Let it not go wrapped in academ- 
ical verbiage and monastic solemnity, but in plain lan- 
guage to a plain people. Let it burn in those homes, in 
the farmers' clubs, schools, and fireside assemblies, and 
in time the jingoes will be hushed and the dreadnoughts 
cease to be, and the treasure and blood of the world be 
devoted to the peace and happiness of all the people. 

Chicago Lawn, III. 



The Church Peace Union, it is announced, will estab- 
lish a peace library in New York city, primarily, of 
course, for the use of ministers of all denominations. 



Peace and War Measures Before 
Congress. 

(Legislation is introduced into either House of Congress, 
and bills or resolutions are numbered consecutively as filed. 
They are immediately referred to the appropriate committees, 
whose reports bring them to the originating House for pas- 
sage. The following abbreviations are employed: S., Senate 
Bill; H. R., House of Representatives Bill; J. Res., Joint 
Resolution; Con. Res., Concurrent Resolution; Res., Resolu- 
tion; Rept., Report.) 

DIPLOMATIC CORPS. 

Two ministers have been created, one ministerial post made 
ambassadorial, and two others are in course of elevation : 

By Mr. Bacon, late of Georgia: A bill (S. 2318) author- 
izing the appointment of envoys extraordinary and ministers 
plenipotentiary to Paraguay and Uruguay. To the Commit- 



